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But I have learned a thing or two; I know as sure as fate, 
When we lock up our lives for wealth, the gold key comes too late. 


WILL CARLETON: 


“The Ancient Miner's Story” 


Prof. Charles E. Wilson, W.M.D. (Doctor of War Mobilization), lectures the press 

on “The Three Keys to Strength.” In his third quarterly report to the President 

Wilson deplored the apathy of the American people toward the war drive, just 

about the only constructive note struck in the message. While we are generally 

not in favor of apathy, we encourage this variety—especially if accompanied by 
vigorous activity for peace. 





COLLIER'S PREVIEW OF WORLD WAR Ill 





Madness seizes Morgania 


N the midst of a series of corruption 

scandals now embracing all echelons 
of the U.S. big-business-government 
structure, the propaganda arm of the 
House of Morgan built last week—and 
proudly advertised across the nation— 
a monument to its own degradation of 
spirit and bankruptcy of intelligence. 
In a 130-page issue of the Morgan- 
controlled Collier’s, “the war we do not 
want” was “previewed” with text and 
picture describing the atomization of 


a 







—— 


Moscow and occupation by “UN” Ameri- 
cans of a Russia reduced to total chaos. 
Liberal intellectuals Robert E. Sher- 
wood and J. B. Priestley, military expert 
Hanson Baldwin, Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith and Christian Science Monitor 
editor Erwin D. Canham were hired at 
lush stipends to join such authorities 
on Russia as Winchell and Koestler in 
compiling into one magazine every fan- 
tasy about life under socialism. 

The “war” is described as starting 
with an attempt on the life of Yugo- 
slavia’s Tito in May, 1952, by Russian 
agents dressed as peasants and chew- 
ing explosive-filled cigars, which they 
hurl at him with indifferent aim. It 
ends with the U.S. bringing the gift 
of civilization to surviving Russians via 
a Walter Winchell column to “Mr. and 
Mrs. Russia,” Russian editions of Time, 
Life, Collier’s and Readers Digest, a 


production of Guys and Dolls, Walter 
Reuther to straighten out the labor 
unions, a display of Hattie Carnegie 
chapeaux in Dynamo stadium, the utter 
confusion of Stuart Chase’s economics, 
and Oksana Kasenkina crawling over 
the corpses to “worship God again.” 


THE GRAND ILLUSION: The maga- 
zine seemed designed as _ cold-war 
America’s equivalent of the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, the whole-cloth 
invention used by Hitler to stimulate 
German war-mindedness against “in- 
ternational Jewry.” Its apparent aims: 
to soften up U.S. taxpayers for still 
more war appropriations by scaring the 
daylights out of them, and to impress 
Moscow with U.S. insuperability. 

Its probable effect in the USS.R., 
where obscene publications of any kind 
are forbidden by law: to convince Rus- 
sians that all they have heard about 
the decay of American civilization is 
an understatement, and that if this 
represents the best American thinking 
on the war the Morgans want, Russia 
need have no fear with regard to the 
outcome. Basis of the military “think- 
ing,” together with the atomic obses- 
sion, is the premise of a monolithic 
“Free World” including West Europe 
and the Middle East to be used at 
Washington’s whim as_ anti-socialist 
bases—at a time when simmering pop- 
ular revolts have already so far dis- 
integrated the “Free World” alliance 
as to make it a military illusion. 

World-wide disgust and horror cer- 
tain to be stirred by the magazine will 
further hasten the disintegration pro- 
cess. From UN, rumblings of indignation 
were reported at the depiction on the 
cover of a UN flag planted in “Moscow 


Occupation Headquarters.” 
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WAR & PEACE 


All the world is asking: — 
how crazy can U.S. get? 


Sg varices and fear mounting 

throughout the “free world” over 
the aims, direction—and dilemmas—of 
U.S. policy were reflected last week in 
some remarkable political and diplo- 
matic antics. 

Sen. Robert Taft (R-O.), announcing 
for the Presidency, called the Korean 
War “useless,” said: “A stalemate peace 
at the 38th Parallel is better than a 
stalemate war at the 38th Parallel.” 
Next day, he endorsed MacArthur’s pro- 
gram for spreading the war. MacArthur, 
himself, asked: “Why did they [the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff] start the war if 
they did not intend to win it?” Presi- 
dent Truman, who recently called any 
agreement with the Soviet Union “not 
worth the paper it’s written on,” told 
a Winston-Salem audience: 

“We are ready to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union. . . . I am afraid that some 
people here and abroad believe that the 
creation of armed defenses must inevit- 
ably lead to war. This is false. We do not 
think war is inevitable.” 








*> 


Played up as a “peace bid,” the Presi- 
dent’s speech did little more than re- 
peat the standard Washington line 
which defines “negotiation” as Soviet 
surrender to a U.S. ultimatum. backed 
by “situations of superior strength.” 
But its defensive tone reflected the re- 
sentment here and abroad to Truman’s 
Constitution Day declaration that U.S. 
policy is based on force, not diplomacy. 


FEELING MOSCOW’S PULSE: . “To 
feel the Soviet pulse and to point a 
warning” (Ludwell Denny, N.Y. World 
Telegram, Oct. 19), Ambassador Kirk 
visited Soviet Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky on the eve of leaving Moscow, read 
him an 8-page document. It put the 
blame for the Korean truce delay on 
the U.S.S.R., said a breakdown of truce 
talks would “add greatly to the explo- 
sive character of the situation,” might 
lead to “undesirable events.” Kirk re- 
fused Vishinsky’s request for a copy of 
the statement. Of this odd behavior, the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune (Oct. 19) said: 
This procedure is not always normal, nor 
is it unprecedented. There is now a feeling 
in responsible quarters that [it] may have 
been a mistake. 

Vishinsky’s reply noted that the 
U.S.S.R. was not involved in the Korean 
war or negotiations, reviewed Soviet 
efforts toward a settlement since July, 
1950. In answer to Washington’s pro- 
testations of readiness to negotiate 
outstanding differences, he cited its 
refusal to enter four-power negotiations 
on Germany, the Atlantic Pact and 
other key questions, proposed by Mos- 
cow in’ Oct., 1950, pushed vainly 
throughout spring, 1951; its abrogation 
of the Soviet-U.S. 1937 commercial 
agreement; its attempted economic 


blockade of the East. 


PAPER & PEACE: Asking what “un- 
desirable consequences” Washington 
had in mind, Vishinsky demonstrated 
once again, that, as former Secy. of 
State Byrnes told James Forrestal, “the 
Russians don’t scare.” The reply went 
on: 

-« «+ It is only barely possible to imagine 
that [Seviet- American] relations can 
worsen even more after President Truman 
stated to the whole world that agreements 
with the Soviet Union are not worth the 
paper on which they are written. In such 
circumstances, is it possible to take seri- 
ously statements about a wish to improve 
Soviet-American relations? Would it not 
be truer to suppose that the government 
of the U.S.A. actually does not aspire te 
an improvement ... but is interested only 
in conversation about cooperation and 
agreements? 


Vishinsky said Moscow is neverthe- 
less ready to discuss unsettled questions 
and ways to improve relations. The 
State Dept. promptly denounced the 
statement as propaganda, finding proof 
in “Moscow’s publication of the secret 
exchange” (N.Y. World Telegram, Oct. 
19). Obviously inspired Washington 
stories painted Washington as eager for 
talks, Moscow as rebuffing them. Said 
the N.Y. Times (Oct. 19): 

Despite the Soviet Union’s rebuff to the 

U.S. appeal for cooperation in ending the 

Korean truce stalemate, hope was still 


alive here for a possible Big Four session 
on East-West tensions. 


Two days later the Times dropped 
the pretense, admitting that a four- 
power conference “was a prospect which 
didn’t fill them [State Dept. officials] 
with enthusiasm.” Responsible officials, 
said the Times, believed Moscow’s ob- 
jective was 

«++ @ new propaganda campaign for dis- 

armament, These officials are frankly fear- 

ful that Generalissimo Stalin has already 
succeeded in confusing many elements in 
the West on the real issues at stake in the 
control of atomic energy. 
GERMAN POLICY SLIPPING: The 
Wall St. Journal’s Vermont Royster 








Action, Paris 
“No—no equal rights for the French!” 


(QO... 20) described the State Dept. as 
- ++ confused over the prospect of another 
set of negotiations, this time with the 
Russians. . .. It was confusion compound- 
ed because President Truman had earlier 
announced that any agreement with the 
Russians was worthless. How can we nego- 
tiate a worthless agreement? Yet how can 
we refuse to negotiate at all? Last night, 
the State Dept., beset to the East and beset 
to the West, hadn’t cut through the con- 
fusion. And neither for that matter had 
the rest of us. 

Washington’s real dilemma was to 
present its war policy as a peace policy 
to the world’s millions. In Europe it 


faced “cracks ...in the Western alli- 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Well, Senator? 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Read this recent letter to Tom 
Connally, our Texas “Fair Dealer’ 
of the dagger variety: 

Dear Senator: 

I have arrived at a plan whereby 
we may bring about a peaceful al- 
ternative to all the Koreas of the 
future—these wars of course being 
as a result of The Threat Of Soviet 
Aggression. 

The plan Is very simple. If war 
is important enough for young, 
healthy people to give their lives, 
then the Administration should 
consider it important enough for 
genuine financial sacrifice as well. 
So why not immediately introduce 
on the floor of the Senate a bill 
which would bring about the draft- 
ing of all private and corporate 
income over $7,000 a year? God 
knows we have to have money to 
fight The Threat Of Soviet Ag- 
gression, and I can’t think of a 
better way to get it than by the 
same method that is used to pro- 
cure human lives for the war effort. 

Bill Drake 


The dying buffalo 
VERDUGO CITY, CALIF. 
They told us we were short of 
nickel; 
Biamed it on the hammer and sickle. 
How did they solve this awful 


pickle? 
Now there’s nothing to buy for a 
nickel. John Koia 


Except the GUARDIAN, Ed. 


Short story writers 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Readers of the GUARDIAN who 
are seriously interested in short 
story writing are invited to attend 
a weekly workshop where practising 
writers of the short story meet and 
criticize their work under able 
guidance. There is no charge. Write: 
Short Story Workshop, ASP, 47 W. 
44th St., New York 18, for time 
and place of meeting. Wm. Kraft 


Love in Corea 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The following item I found in 
the Rev. Péter Heylyn’s Cosmo- 
graphie of 1662: 

“Corea is an Island (sic) of the 
Eastern Ocean, not far from the 
North-east of China, over against 
the fall of the River Yalo.. . 
People far more warlike than those 
of China, by reason of the ill 
neighbourhood of the Japonites, 
with whom they have always either 
open Wars, or uncertain Peace. In- 





Report to Readers 


ARE YOU NOW OR HAVE YOU 
EVER BEEN in the habit of looking 
back to the mailing box where your 
addréss stencil appears, to see 
whether you are due for a sub- 
scription renewal? We look at it 
all the time, and think of you. 
Won't you take a look now and 
think of us — at least $2 worth? 














vaded by those Islanders, and in 
danger to be conquered by them, 
they made an offer of their Coun- 
try to the King of China; who hav- 
ing repulsed the Invaders, restored 
their Country freely to them, with- 
out laying any other Imposition 
upon them, than of love and grati- 
tude, which obligations those of 
Corea have discharged most fully.” 

H, R. H. 


We’re all for discussion 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

I am inclosing $20, a contribu- 
tion from the North Philadelphia 
Discussion Group, of which I am a 
member. We raised this money by 
having a party and collecting $1 
from each person. Mrs. M. Lerner 


A killing prosperity 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Reading between the lines of 
the press, we are heading for the 
worst depression we have ever seen 
and Wall Street is afraid to sign 
the peace pact for that reason. Any 
nation which has to depend upon 
war for prosperity by killing young 
men, better fold up. And that is 
what is facing Wall Street, and they 
fool the public by going witch- 
hunting for fear the public will 
know the truth, and putting the 
blame on the Reds. 

Charles M. Cassell 
More on “All Quiet” 
SALEM, ORE. 

Many thanks to GUARDIAN read- 
ers for their warm letters about 
All Quiet in the Kremlin and to 
GUARDIAN for its flattering inter- 
est. With that much encourage- 
ment I might even be able to keep 
up my nerve enough to tackle an- 
other book that is on my mind. 

To answer a reader’s question 
about bulk orders for All Quiet, not 
intended for resale but for gifts 
to libraries, clergymen, teachers, 
etc.: in lots of 100, 55c a copy ($55 
total); 50, 75c a copy ($37.50); 25, 
90c a copy ($22.50); smaller quan- 
tities, $1 a copy. All copies shipped 
postpaid. 

Orders may be sent to Guardian 
Buying Service, 17 Murray St., New 
York 7, N.Y. George Marion 


Fair enough 
TOPEKA, KAN. 

Some things you say could bet- 
ter be left unsaid but many things 
you say must be said. Enclosed $5 
for renewal, the balance as a gift. 

Kenneth F. Haas 
x 
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A warning to labor 
HAZARD, KY. 

The reign of terror in Leslie and 
Clay counties, Kentucky, culminat- 
ing in the attempted assassination 
of Tom Raney and Cari Conlee 
[UMW organizers], should serve as 
a@ warning to all American labor, 
The machine gun, the dynamite 
bomb and the deputy’s badge have 
again become the chief argument of 
the coal barons, as in the early 
thirties. By force the coal diggers 
of Leslie and Clay counties are 
denied the right to organize for 
better pay, more satisfactory work- 
ing conditions and adequate safety. 
In this area civil rights are a farce. 

Let labor not be deceived. If it 
can happen in Kentucky, it can 
happen anywhere in America. This 
could be the beginning of a pat- 
tern of violence against all Ameri- 
can organized laber — a supple- 
mentary weapon to thé Taft-Hart- 
ley law. This is not just an at- 
tack on the United Mine Workers 
alone. It is a warning sign of things 
to come, if we do not fight back 
while we are still able. 

Name withheld 
(“I must live here”) 
See Kentucky story, p. 5. Ed. 


























Daily Express, London 

“He says he’s the Fraternal 

Delegate from the Secret Serv- 

ice Workers but a blonde spy 
stole his credentials!” 


Perfect solution 
RANSOMVILLE, N.C. 

So the Pentagon’s “crisis” blood 
drive has fallen flat. Apparently 
the American people feel, as I do, 
that the best solution to the blood 
shortage is not to spill it. 

Vernon Ward 


Guilt of the innocents 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

At a rally for Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, 
Corliss Lamont in a splendid speech 
said: “In the past our courts held 
that a man is innocent until he is 
proved guilty. Today, however, the 
courts operate on the principle that 
a@ man is guilty until he’s proven 
innocent. And then they make sure 
that he doesn’t get a fair chance 
to prove his innocence.” 

Carl Jefferson 


We'll hold 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Iam mailing in my Pledge Card 
today with enclosed dollar bill. I 
can not let the GUARDIAN down. 
I can not see how we the people, 
in the ever-narrowing limits of a 
free press, can survive without our 
magnificent little GUARDIAN. Hold 
fast the free press and God Aid you 
in so doing. Margarét Goss 


Moral sustenance 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Good luck and never fail to re- 
member how much moral food and 
strength you supply to those who 
believe in peace on earth and broth- 
erhood of all mankind. 

Flora Greenhart 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


HELPING GI JOE thwart an- 
other “doe’s” threat to world 
peace is no new role for the 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians. As early as 1940, before 
the dangers of Communist ag- 
gression were recognized widely, 
the musicians adopted a law 
banning Communists from mem- 
bership and providing for the 
expulsion of any musician affili- 
ated with the party or holding 
membership in a Communist 
front organization. For 54 years 
DEMOCRACY HAS BEEN PRAC- 
TICED through annual conven- 
tions and secret ballot. 

Official Journal, 
Local 802, AFM 
September, 1951 

A year’s sub rewards the send- 
er of each item published under 
this heading. This week’s win- 
ner: E. G. Grunwald, Jamaica, 











An American in Inner Mongolia 








The 10 silent stallions 
and the fight for peace . 





The editors got such a bang out of a letter published in the 
Sept. 16 People’s China (Foreign Languages Press, Peking, $3.50 
a year) that we’ve telescoped our Report to Readers down to the 
size of Harry S.'Truman’s soul in order to bring you a sample 
(you should read it all). The writer, Joan Hinton, is a young 
Bennington (Vt.) College graduate who went early into the atomic 
physics field, became a fellow of the Inst. of Nuclear Studies . 7 
Chicago, and worked in the original Los Alamos A-bomb project. 
The addressee is the Fedn. of American Scientists in Washington, 
which had written asking what had become of her and why she 
was behind with her dues. Mrs. Hinton informs FAS that the 
secrecy and government control of her field of science for purposes 
of mass slaughter “drove me to China” in 1948, and that she re- 
ceived the FAS letter by donkey mail in Inner Mongolia, where 
she is now working with her American husband on an animal 
breeding farm. She goes on to give her impression of New China 
where, contrary to U.S. press accounts, she has been free from 
the outset to go where she liked and see what she liked: 


By Joan C. Hinton 


HE people of the East are occu- 

pied with building up their own 
countries, pulling them out of their 
centuries of feudalism. Everything 
is for peaceful production, for build- 
ing, for life, for the people. The 
only obstacle to their development 
would be a war. They are not afraid 
of America. If she must fight, China 
will show that she is made of steel 
—but China will never start a war, 
war is against her every interest. 


I know that you may ask, “How 
do you know? They are just filling 
you with propaganda, you fool!” 
So I will not talk any more in gen- 
eralities. I will only tell a few 
things from my experience. The 
first 4s the conditions I found in 
Kuomintang China, where I spent 
a year. Just one example—the busi- 


ness of the “gold yuan.” For the 
fun of it, I kept a logarithmic 
plot of inflation. The line 


was steep enough so that towards 
the end, prices would double or 
even triple in a day. 


(Mrs. Hinten describes how, to 
buy a jack-knife in Shanghai, she 
exchanged $1 U.S. for an entire 
briefcase-full of Chinese notes and 
rushed to empty it on the store 
counter before the prices could rise 
again. The Chiang Kal-shek gov- 
ernment announced its “currency 
reform” in which, under penalty of 
death, all gold, silver, U.S. dollars 
and hoarded goods must be turned 
in for the “stable gold yuan.” In a 
couple ef weeks “the gold yuan fell 
off its pedestal. To where? Right 
smack on the extrapolation of the 
exponential inflation curve which I 
had been plotting all year.”) 


What did this mean? Only that 
the government had previously 
printed this tremendous excess of 
notes, had held them out of cir- 
culation for a week or two until 
as much gold and silver, etc., as 
could be collected from the people 
was taken in, and then let go, 
leaving the whole population with 
nothing but worthless scraps of 
paper the biggest, most cold- 
blooded mass robbery in history. 
And the gold and silver was pock- 
eted by the “Big Four,” the ruling 
families of China, and shipped to 
America and other safe places as 
fast as possible before liberation. 
And it was these crooks to whom 
America was sending millions of 
dollars’ worth of “aid” — guns, 
bombs, tanks, trucks and a trickle 
of powdered milk. 


(It was mainly with these wea- 
pons that the Chinese Communists 
defeated the Kuomintang, as Mrs, 
Hinton saw when tanks, guns and 
trucks marked UNITED STATES 
ARMY “in white letters as plain as 
day” rolled by hour after hour in 
the Peking: liberation parade, with 
“not a single Russian weapon.”) 


M* first Job was working in an 

iron factory packed away in the 
mountains of Shensi. What were 
they making there? They were 
melting up American-made hand- 
grenades, shells, wings from crashed 
planes sent from America to Chiang, 
steel and aluminum of weapons sent 
by America to kill them and mak- 
ing them into cooking pots, ploughs 
and hoes. They were transferring 
these things of destruction into 
useful tools to build up a new and 
prosperous China, making wagon 
wheels and pumps and gates for 
irrigation canals. 


The Chinese with their bare 
hands are building up a new na- 
tion, while the Americans with 
their tremendous industrial strength 
are preparing to destroy mankind. 
The Chinese are not afraid, they 
are just sorry. If America were not 
preparing for war—if she were not 
threatening China at every point— 


China could put even more effort 
into construction, into building bet- 
ter homes for her people, into elimi- 
nating floods, into stabilizing crops, 
into bringing in machinery and 
transforming their land from one 
ct despair and poverty into one of 
prosperity, enlightenment, a nation 
of scientists working for the en- 
richment of ‘mankind. 


Since then all of China has been 
liberated and she now has more 
regular factories day by day. Skilled 
mechanics and engineers are being 
trained. Though some places still 
work by hand, others are forging 
ahead still faster with machines 
while others are using machines to 
make machines. It will not take 
her long 


WAS amazed to hear Acheson —a 

responsible representative of the 
U.S. government—say that the So- 
viet Union was “annexing whole 
territories” of Northeast China and 
Inner Morgolia to herself. I have 
lived here two years. So far I have 
Only see one thing Russian, that 
is, ten Soviet stallions given to our 
farm for breeding purposes, along 
with apparatus for artificial in- 
semination. 


What are we doing with the 
stallions? We are breeding the 
farmers’ horses and the Mongolian 
ponies, improving the horses of 
Mongolia. The farmers come ‘rom 
miles around to get their horses 
bred. The stallions were given to 
China under the Agreement signed 
last year—an Agreement of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance between 
China and the Soviet Union. The 


Cninese are free to use them where 
The Svoviet 
interfere. 


and as they see fit. 
Unicn does not 





To the peasants here, tne Soviet 
Union is symbolized by these stal- 
lions, sleek-haired, refined, bigger 
than anything they have ever seen 
before and with no stud fees. The 
Silent eyes of these ten stallions 
tell more to the Mongolian horse- 
men than any amount of insinuat- 
ing speeches by Acheson ever could, 
If this is what is meant by being 
annexed by the Soviet Union then 
they would just as soon! 


HE people of China want peace. 

The people of the world want 
peace, including the people of Amer- 
ica. Though I suppose I have been 
away too long to still be consiserea 
a member of the American scien- 
tists, yet I personally still feel as 
though I am one of you. One per- 
son refusing to work on secret proj- 
ects, refusing to work on war, of 
course, does no good. But all of you 
at home united together have a 
very special strength in your hands. 

I only want to say to you: Use 
your strength, use whatever you can 
to work actively for peace and 
against war. As long as there is 
war, science will never be free. Are 
we scientists going to spend our 
lives in slavery for madmen who 
want to destroy the world? 

If you people could only see for 
yourselves as I am seeing, then I 
am sure you would not hesitate 
for a minute to work for peace with 
every ounce of strength you have. 
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How crazy can 
U.S. leaders get? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ance ... so serious that top level offi- 
cials of the U.S., Britain and France 
have been summoned to do an emerg- 
ency repair job if they can” (U.S. News, 
Oct. 19). The East German proposal for 
German unity had started a tidal wave 
which was undermining U.S. efforts to 
bring West Germany into its “defense” 
system. The N.Y. Times (Oct. 16) re- 
ported: 

So much planning has gone into the 
integration of West Germany into the con- 
cert of Europe that most officials feel that 
a diversion to the problem of dealing with 


a united Germany amounts to a defeat 
of these plans. 


Despite allied capitulation to German 
demands for abolition of controls on 
industry, the Allied-German integra- 
tion talks were stalled. The Times (Oct. 
10) found “Adenauer’s political prestige 
nearing bottom ... the forces that di- 
vide and confuse German _ public 
opinion at their maximum strength.” 
An allied diplomat was quoted: 

We are now ‘entering a period when 
everything the Western powers have 
planned for Germany is endangered by an 
explosive political situation. This results 
from the steady loss of popular support by 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party 
and the attraction which the idea of unity 
is exercising throughout Western Germany. 

A VATICAN AMBASSADOR: In West 
Europe, U.S. insistence on German re- 
armament threatened what Robert 
Borel in Paris’ Le Monde (Sept. 30) 
called “a double schism’’—between the 
French people and their government 
and “between America and the largest 
part of European public opinion.” Of 
the U.S. “defense” excuse, he said 
“nothing permits us to consider such 
an invasion [by Russia of West Europe] 
imminent or even probable.” 

In an effort to shore up its weaken- 
ing European position, and in spite of 
the storm of protest which inevitably 
must—and did—come from U.S. Pro- 
testants, the Administration named 
Gen. Mark Clark as first U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. Truman said it 
would “assist in coordinating the effort 
to combat the Communist menace.” The 
reversal of historic U.S. policy of 
church-state separation came shortly 
after the visit here of Msgr. Montini, 
acting Vatican Secy. of State, a visit 
said to be linked with Vatican worry 
over U.S. belligerence and the danger 
of preventive war, 


Price of force rises 

Ca went home Oct. 20, hav- 

ing demonstrated the high cost of 
a policy of force by appropriating more 
than $90,000,000,000. Of this sum, more 
than $75,000,000,000 was allocated to 
war preparations—an average levy of 
$2,000 to $2,500 on every U.S. family. 





Wall Street Journal 

“If the government’s so hard up why 

don’t they start using all these hidden 
taxes we’re always reading about.” 


In its closing hours Congress passed the 
“soak-the-poor” tax bill. It will raise 
federal tax revenue to $67,000,000,000— 
1200% more than in 1938 when the 
federal tax take was $5,200,000,000, 52% 
more than 1945’s $43,800,000,000, and 
80% more than 1947’s $37,100,000,000. 
The three tax laws since Korea (the 
new one goes into effect Nov. 1) raised 
individual taxes 29% and corporate 
taxes 52.9%, according to the Senate 
Finance Committee. In fact, individu- 
als now pay a larger share than ever 
of total taxes. In 1945 they contributed 
47% of the total tax load, excise (sales) 
taxes 14%,, corporations 39%; now indi- 
viduals will contribute 50%, excise 18%, 
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EGYPT’S PREMIER NAHAS PASHA 
Ferment down in Pharaoh’s land 


corporations only 32% though their 
profits are the highest in history. Taxes 
on lower-income families go up by a 
straight 115%4%. On higher incomes, 
only the surtax (net income after ex- 
emptions ‘and deductions) is increased, 
and the amount of increase drops from 
8% on $100,000 to 3% on $300,000, 2% 
on $500,000. 
U.S. News (Oct. 19) wrote: 
Taxes are at a level that can generate 
political revolt. Leaders in Congress, with 


an ear to the ground, have determined 
that this is all. 


The House revolted briefly, a coali- 
tion of Fair Deal Democrats and Re- 
publicans defeating the bil] at the first 
try. After chanzes which eased the 
burden on the “little fellow” by about 
20c a year, the bill passed. The Presi- 
dent, in signing it, indicatei he would 
ask more taxes next year. 


DYING FOR NOTHING: The high cost 
of force went ever higher in Korea, 
where American dead alone numbered 
more than 15,000 and the total 
of casualties reached 90,000 (1%4 of the 
American total in World War I). Truce 
talks were scheduled for resumption 
this week. But in a press conference, 
Oct. 16, Gen. Ridgway had announced 
that the U.S. will never agree to a 
truce at the 38th Parallel, said the ac- 
tual battle-line prevailing when and if 
a cease-fire is reached must be the 
truce line. He indicated he was pre- 
pared to drive to the Yalu. The Wall 
St. Journal (Oct. 19) said the Pentagon 
was pushing “secret plans” for ending 
the war with victory in all Korea. A 
front-line dispatch from one sector in- 
dicated the price of Ridgway’s highly- 
publicized offensives: 

One of every two infantrymen participat- 
ing in the drive was dead or wounded yes- 
terday. . . . All [of ene] company’s of- 
ficers were casualties except for one lieu- 
tenant [ina rear position]. In another 


company, every officer was either wounded 
or listed as missing in action. 


Moslems in motion 

ROM French Morocco “where there 

is deep resentment against estab- 
Hshment of American air bases” (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Oct. 17), through Egypt 
which flatly rejected the Western in- 
vitation to join a Mid-East Defense 
Pact, to Iran whose oil-nationalization 
case was indefinitely postponed by the 
Security Council, to Pakistan whose 
Premier was assassinated last week, the 
U.S.. faced a crescendo of anti- 
Westernism. 

In Egypt demonstrating crowds cried: 
“Give us arms!” The government 
promptly banned demonstrations. The 
commander of British troops whose re- 
moval Egypt demands broadcast: “If 
there is any breakdown of the Egyptian 
forces of law and order, I shall take 
charge myself.” Clashes between British 
troops and Egyptian troops and civil- 
ians resulted in several hundred 
Egyptian dead and wounded. The 
British took over the Suez Canal Zone, 
flew in reinforcements, in general be- 
haved (the Egyptian Government 
charged in a formal note) “as if they 
were entering a conquered country and 
had put it under their jomination.” 

The British refused to let two Egyptiam 





officials return to the Sudan, a 1,000,- 
000-sq.-mile country populated by 
8,600,000 Negroes and Nubians, linked 
culturally and politically with Egypt 
for thousands of years, and since 1899 
supposedly ruled by a joint ¢ondomin- 
ium. For rainless Egypt the Sudan is 
vital since the flow of the Nile, which 
the Sudan controls, nourishes its crops. 
In North Sudan a popular front un- 
derstands the unity of the Nile as vital 
to both countries and is pro-Egyptian. 
Britain, for whom the Sudan is the key 
to its imperial bases in Africa, has 
fostered an Independence Party which 
is anti-Egyptian; has kept the primi- 
tive South Sudan isolated, and all of 
the Sudan isolated from the rest of the 
world. Sudanese reaction to the Egyp- 
tian declaration of rule over the Sudan 
has been completely unreported. 


DEATH AT RAWALPINDI: Pakistan’s 
pro-Western Premier Liaquat Ali Khan 
was assassinated by a right-wing 
nationalist, who was apparently dis- 
satisfied with Liaquat’s conduct of the 
stalemated, dynamite-laden dispute 
with India over possession of Kashmir. 
The terrorist act took place at Rawal- 
pindi near the Kashmir border, where 
noted poet Faiz Ahmed Faiz, editor of 
the progressive Pakistan Times, is on 
secret trial with a number of pro- 
gressive leaders and military officials 
charged with conspiring to kill Liaquat. 
Faiz led the Pakistan peace movement 
which last year showec its strength in 
the first great demonstration in the 
British Commonwealth against the Ko- 
rean War. 

The N. Y. Times reported from Wash- 
ington Oct. 16: . 

It was noted with alarm that all of the 
recent political assassinations in the Mos- 
lem world had been directed against men 
considered friendly to the West and that 


their places had been assumed by leaders 
who were not so friendly. 
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N.Y. WATERFRONT STRIKE 


a 
Dock walkout perils 
se t ® 
King’ Ryan's rule 

MAN stood on a truck on the Brook- 

lyn waterfront early last Wednes- 

day morning. He wore soft suede shoes, 

flowered tie, a new pearl-grey fedora 

but also a fur-lined leather windbreak- 

er to go with his waterfront mission. 
He said into the microphone: 

“I am Anastasia, one of the head fore- 
men on the waterfront. This in one place 
you got to wo:k. If you don’t, I supply the 
men. This is an army base controlled by 
U.S. army. I was here yesterday and I’m 
here today as a good American citizen.” 
The good citizen’s full name was 

Anthony Anastasia. His brother Albert 
was the executioner for Murder, Inc. 
Anthony, who starred on the Kefauver 
“crime-buster” radio show last March, 
admitted entering the U.S. illegally 
from Italy and taking $1,000 a day for 
running strike-breakers during the UE 
strike against Phelps-Dodge in 1946. 
His scabs killed one striker then. His 
job as hiring boss for the Jarka Corp., 
stevedore company, does not disqualify 
him as an ILA member. 


“IT’S DEM REDS”: The men were 
among the 3,500 dock workers who re- 
fused to work under a contract signed 
by “King” Joseph P. Ryan, lifetime 
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ANTHONY ANASTASIA 
The patriot with a tin horn 





president of the AFL Intl. Longshore- 
men’s Assn. The contract called for a 
10c hourly raise, no improvement in 
working conditions. The men seemed 
virtually unanimous in demanding a 
25c raise, 3-week vacation, guaranteed 
8-hour day and substantial working 
improvements. 

Ryan called the strike “communist,” 
blamed Harry Bridges, westcoast long- 
shore leader, for inciting the men. He 
denied direct connections with Anas- 


tasia but called him a great “anti- 
communist fighter.” 
On the piers Anastasia’s broad- 


shouldered aides handed out leaflets, 
called those who refused to accept them 
“communists.” The strikers shouted: 
“Get your stooges out.” At least one 
striker was known to have been in- 
jured Wednesday morning. 

About 350 of the strikers, convinced 
by a rank-and-filer that Ryan might 
renegotiate, went back to work briefly 
on Wednesday, loaded 2,000 tons of 
potatoes, then knocked off for lunch. By 
the evening papers they learned that 
Ryan was not renegotiating and that 
citizen Anastasia was being billed as the 
patriot who drove slackers back to their 
war work. They walked out again. 


A ROYAL FUNERAL? King Joe seemed 
powerless. In his 14th St. headquarters 
he thumped his desk, then broke down 
and wept. Meanwhile car cavalcades 
toured the waterfronts and everywhere 
the men came off the piers, whether 
controlled by Anastasia or the Army. In 
mass meetings they voted to continue 
the strike which had become not only 
a strike against the shipping companies 
but against Ryan as well. By Monday 
the whole port seemed very nearly 
tied up. 


CALIFORNIA & 


15 Smith Act victims 
get new support 








Masses & Mainstream 
“Think of it—good Americans refusing 
to sign their names to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights be- 
cause they’re afraid they would lose 
their jobs or be called Communists!” 


Altuoves MOST of the 51 persons 
under Smith Act indictments for 
conspiring to advocate the overthrow 
of the government were free on bail 
ranging up to $25,000, 15 were still in 
jail in Los Angeles under $50,000 each. 
Last week the fight for reasonable bail 
went to the Supreme Court, with ‘he 
Intl. Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union backing the action with a 
“friend of the court” brief, declaring 
that its interest in the issue was based 
on its own past experiences with ex- 
cessive bail. 

Defense of the California 15 was bol- 
stered when Negro attorney Leon Bran- 
ton Jr. decided to enter the case ve- 
cause the Negro people have a “special 
interest in the rights of protest and free 
expression.” Branton was an attorney 
for ex-Sgt. Lawrence J. Walker, re- 
cently convicted of murder in a jim- 
crow atmosphere (GUARDIAN, Oct. 17). 

In Pittsburgh, arraignment of six 
Smith Act defendants was set for Nov. 
5; all but one are free on bail. Two 
have already been convicted under a 
state sedition law. 

In Baltimore a federal judge had un- 
der advisement a motion to order Atty. 
Gen. McGrath and FBI director Hoover 
into court to answer wire-tapping 
charges brought by six Smith Act de- 
fendants there. 
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THE LAW 


Liberal lawyers get 
constructively mad 


“One feels confident that Franklin. 


Delano Roosevelt would not have 
tolerated either such foolishness or 
such cowardice.” 


HE confidence expressed by out- 

going president Thomas I. Emerson 
of Yale in his speech on “The Trend 
of American Democracy” was shared 
by the 200 delegates, representing 2,900 
‘members, to the convention of the Natl. 
Lawyers Guild held in Chicago Oct. 
12-14. Speeches and resolutions echoing 
the Roosevelt era of militancy hit hard 
at the roots of the “dismal and dis- 
heartening” world and national picture, 
and especially of the decay of American 
justice. At an opening lunch Ear] B. 
Dickerson, president of Chicago’s Urban 
League and NLG chapter, blasted bar 
organizations which support the Mc- 
Carran Act, lawyers’ loyalty oaths and 
disbarment for political association. He 
called for NLG’s liberal lawyers to pro- 
vide steadfast and dynamic leadership 
in defense of the Bill of Rights. 

Dickerson was elected national NLG 
president for the coming year—first 
Negro to hold the office. 
RESOLUTIONS WITH TEETH: The 
delegates approved unanimously a 
resolution condemning the breakdown 
of law-enforcement agencies in Cicero, 





EARL B. DICKERSON 
New tawyers Guild head 


calling the indictments of Cicero riot 
victims and their attorneys a “crown- 
ing infamy,” commending the federal 
government for appointing a special 
prosecutor to present the Cicero case 
to a new grand jury. Other resolutions: 

@ Condemned all loyalty oaths and poli- 
tical conformity tests for lawyers; 

e Called upon lawyers to offer their 
services to any person under “political” 
accusations, and to other lawyers “who are 
harassed because they undertake defense 
of minority causes”; 

@ Called for repeal of the Smith Act and 
a Presidential pardon for its victims; 

@ Urged Congress to overhaul the federal 
tax structure by raising personal exemp- 
tions, effectively taxing excess profits, in- 


tegrating the estate and gift-tax system, 


eliminating special privileges; 

® Urged President Truman to authorize 
investigation of the FBI by a group of 
distinguished private citizens, noting the 


FBI's continued intimidations, free-speech 
repression and _ constitutional infringe- 
ments; 

@ Called on the Attorney General to 
drop the indictment of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 


The incoming exec. committee was 
authorized to draw up a resolution 
condemning the American Bar Assn.’s 
witch-hunting program and _ socially 
reactionary position. Speakers pointed 
out that ABA’s loyalty oaths and dis- 
barment of lawyers “advocating 
Marxism-Leninism” has been declared 
unconstitutional by leading members of 
the ABA itself. 


ANGRY ATTORNEYS: Liberal lawyers 
have taken punishment in the Truman 
era. Here are examples, fygm conven- 
tion speeches, of how they can stand 


up and dish it out: 

Prof. Fowler B. Harper of Yale (on the 
Supreme Court . decision upholding the 
Smith Act): “It is the worst blow to democ- 
racy since the Dred Scott decision. . .. 
The Communists are the hated men of our 
times. If the conception of free thought 
and free speech is to be anything other 
than a political cliche, the hated men must 
have constitutional protection. ... Democ- 
racy is meant only for a strong and fear- 
less people. A free legal profession is the 
best safeguard against tyranny.” 

Prof. David Haber of Yale: The Supreme 
Court has failed “most dismally” in its 
function of protecting the rights of minor- 
ity groups. “Delay by the Court in decid- 
ing specific issues increases the impetus of 
hysteria and brings the country closer to 
irreparable harm.” 

Judge Hubert T. Delany of. the N. Y. 
Court of Domestic Relations: Reactionaries 
have deliberately “peddled their iniquitous 
doctrine of a menacing Russian bear” to 
suppress American rights. Dr. DuBois was 
indicted “as a warning to all other Ne- 
groes to keep their mouths shut or they 
will be indicted, too.” 





THE ROSENBERG CASE 





By William A. Reuben 
GUARDIAN special reporter 


y= GUARDIAN began its series on 
the trial and death sentence of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg last Aug. 
15. Two weeks ago the National Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for the Rosen- 
bergs was formed. Last week the 
campaign, spurred by letters of sup- 
port from many parts of the country 
and from abroad, drew its first fire 
from the Hearst press which led in 
calling for the Rosenbergs’ death, 
The N.Y. Journal-American de- 
nounced the GUARDIAN for its series, 
referred glibly to the Rosenbergs as 
“the two spies who stole the secret 
of the atom bomb for Russia.” 
Leonard Lyons’ gossip column in 
the N.Y. Post sandwiched an item on 
the series between nightclub chit-chat. 
Nowhere did the U.S. press take up 
the questions raised by the GUAR- 
DIAN: that the Rosenbergs’ guilt is 














SEN. BRIEN McMAHON and THE THING 
It takes a lot of knowing to be an effective spy 


Congress’ atomic energy group 
punctures government's case 


plainly unproven, that in any case 
the death sentence is unwarranted 
and apparently a punishment for pro- 
gressive political thiinking. 


JUDGE vs. COMMISSION: But sup- 
port was forthcoming from a strange 
quarter—the Joint House-Senate Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Its 222-page 
report published last April, after the 
Rosenbergs had been sentenced to 
death, demolishes every point made 
by the prosecutor and the judge in 
regard to the death penalty. 

Judge Irving Kaufman, imposing 
sentence, said: 

“I believe your conduct in putting into 
the hands of the Russians the A-bomb 
years before our best scientists predicted 
Russia would perfect the bomb has al- 
ready caused, in my opinion, the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 50,000, and 
who knows but that millions more of in- 
nocent people may pay the price of your 
treason, Indeed, by your betrayal you un- 
doubtedly have altered the course of his- 
tory to the disadvantage of our country.” 
The commission’s report, entitled 

Soviet Atomic Espionage, states its 
objective as “assessing the atomic- 
espionage damage inflicted upon the 
U.S.” It cites four spies who, it says, 






did the most damage to U.S. defenses 
in this order: Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Dr. 
Allan Nunn May, Dr. Bruno Ponte- 
corvo and David Greenglass. 

The Rosenbergs are mentioned only 
once, by way of recording their con- 
viction. 


WERE SPIES NECESSARY? |The four 
spies together, according to the re- 
port, “have advanced the Soviet 
atomic program by 18 months.” 
Qualifying that judgment the report 
adds: 

This is not to imply that Russia could 
never have broken the American atomic 
monopoly through her own unaided ef- 
forts, 

Fuchs, the alleged master spy, the 
report claims, “may have set ahead 
the Soviet project by one year.” Of 
David Greenglass, the report says: 

. The bomb sketches and explana- 
tions that Greenglass—as a virtual lay- 
man—could prepare must have counted 
for little compared with the quantitative 
data and the authoritative scientific com- 
mentary upon atomic weapons that Fuchs 
transmitted. . - Everything considered, 
Greenglass appears to have been the least 
effective of the four spies. 

Yet even taking the prosecution’s 
unproven charges as valid, the Rosen- 
bergs did no more than transmit the 
sketches of this “least effective” spy, 
which “must have counted for little.” 


WHAT A SPY NEEDS: Judge Kauf- 
man, in justifying the unprecedented 
death sentence, called Julius Rosen- 
berg “the prime mover in this con- 
spiracy”; Ethel “his full fledged 
partner”; both of them the “prin- 
cipals in this diabolical conspiracy.” 


The committee’s report cites a letter 
written by atomic scientist Karl Cohen 
of the H. K. Ferguson Co. to commit- 
tee chairman Sen. Brien McMahon 
(D-Conn.) describing the attributes of 
an efficient spy: ; 

Knowledge of the general scope of the 
work, access to detailed information, and 
an appreciation of its significance. 

The Rosenbergs, an .obscure couple 
clearly having no knowledge and no 
access to detailed information on 
atomic energy, wait in the death house 
convicted of “altering the course of 
history.” 





e —_ \ 
Death 

A bill sponsored by Sen. Herbert R. 
O’Conor (D-Md.), under which the 
death penalty is authorized for 
“treason” in peacetime as well as 
wartime, was approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee last week. 














Robert Pickus, peace education dir- 
ector of the Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), told the convention that all 
who work for preservation of civil lib- 
erties must work for peace. World Govt 
Foundation pres. Stringfellow Barr said: 

“We must give up the. childish belief 
that the Russians are all that stand bet- 
tween mankind and a stable peace. If all 
the Russians of the world obligingly diea@ 
this evening, and if all the Communists 
were so kind as to commit suicide tomor- 
row at noon sharp, the world revolution 
for equality would not stop. Misery, not 
communism, is the basic problem of our 
one world.” 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Penn. all out against 
reverend warrior 


Rv. Daniel Poling (Rep.), running 
for mayor of Philadelphia in a 
race of national significance, stands 
squarely: 
e@ Against a truce on any line in Korea, 


Of Chiang Kai-Shek he says: “His cause ig 
our cause.” 

@ Against any negotiation with Russia, 

@ For atomic bombing. Though a prace 
ticing Baptist minister he finds “ne 
justification for the outcry against the 
bomb,” insists that “Japanese Christians 
and liberals are grateful for the bombs 
that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” 


The candidate admires Gens. Clay 
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ALP talks peace 
oO’ August 2, 1950, a peace demonstra- 
tion scheduled for New York’s 
Union Square was banned as “likely 
to create disorder.” 

The demonstration was. held. Police 
drove their horses into crowds, wielded 
nightsticks. Many were injured. 

Last Thursday the American Labor 
Party held a peace rally in Union 
Square, with permit. Approximately 
2,000 cheered Vito Marcantonio, ALP 
State Chairman, Clifford T. McAvoy, 
candidate for city council, Arthur 
Schutzer, exec. secretary. 

With no police interference, there 
was no disorder as ALP took its peace 


program into the streets. 
— - |} 





and MacArthur (a _ close’ pérsonal 
friend), favors FBI wiretapping and 
death for the criminally insane, decries 
widespread social security measures, 
and points to the south as an example 
of interracial understanding. He is 
natl. chairman of the All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism, an 
organization sired by the American 
Legion whose founding conference last 
year was thus keynoted by CIO secy.- 
treas. James B. Carey: 

“In the last war we joined with the 
Communists to fight the Fascists; in an- 
other war we will join the Fascists to 
fight the Communists.” 

PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVES: The 
Pennsylvania Progressive Party has 
made Poling’s defeat its “foremost job” 
in the campaign. Henry Beitscher, Phi- 
adelphia PP director, said last week: 

“Although Progressives are not running 
a candidate for mayor we are- not taking 
a hands-off attitude. In Poling’s own words 
the issue in this election is not who ts 
g0ing to be mayor of Philadelphia In 1951 
but who Is going to be President of the 
United States in 1952, Poling’s idea for 
1952 is a Republican President committed 
to MacArthur's program of no truce in 
Korea and world war with atom bombs. 
Such a man must not become mayor of 
Philadelphia.” ; 

If Poling is defeated (the Republican 
machine has held the city since 1900) 
the post will fall to Democratic candi- 
date, City Controller Joseph Sill Clark, 
Jr. Standard-bearers for the PP pro- 
gram of “welfare not warfaré” are Alice 
F. Liveright and John L, Holton, candi- 
dates for city council members at large. 
Their campaign may pave the way for 
a Presidential peace ticket next year. 
Aside from beating Poling they cam- 
paign to: 

@ Repeal wage taxes, reduce transit fares, 
enforce a rent freeze, ban evictions of 
unemployed. 

@ Boost city revenue from real estate 
taxes, spend it on more schools, better 
social services, a free city college. 

@ End jimcrow in housing and govern- 


ment hiring, stop police brutality against 
Negroes, ° 
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| LATIN AMERICA 


Ferment grows in 


U.S. oil colony 


: pws times the oil production of 

Iran—more oil than all Asia to- 
gether produces—continues to flow 
from Venezuela; 90% of it comes to the 


jouble. 

In 1945 Venezuela broke out of almost 
half a century of dictatorship into a 
moderate democracy, not challenging 
the foreign control of its resources, but 
softening the tyranny, allowing Vene- 
zuelans to speak up and organize. Three 
years later the Army ended that lapse 
into constitutional government with a 
military junta, led by Col. Delgado 
Chalbaud. Last November his rivals 
ended Chalbaud; a three-colonel tyr- 
anny headed by Col. Perez Jiminez 
succeeded him. 

Col. Jiminez has promised to look 
into the matter of elections. Meanwhile 
the jails fill. All but official parties, 
official trade unions, are illegal. Vene- 
zuelans crossing internal state lines are 
screened by police. The roads, built only 
to run from one oil camp to another, 
are guarded as if under military occu- 
pation. The national budget goes main- 
ly to internal military use. 


THE VICTIMS: 
which 
from 


9 S. But where there is oil there is 
) 


To Standard Oil, 
last year cleared $167,000,000 
its Venezuela 


concession, the 








Robert Joyce 
country is a vast oil pool. Once an agri- 
cultural country, it cannot feed itself 
—nor use its own oil to build into an 
industrial country. All the oil is shipped 
crude for refinement elsewhere. Vene- 
zuela must import at fancy prices vege- 
tables, fruits, even powdered milk. 

Living on imports has raised the cost 
of living to the world’s highest. A pound 
of tomatoes costs 69c, of the worst beef 
$1.25. The 45,000 oil workers, who turn 
out 2,000,000 barrels of oil a day, get 
15 bolivares (roughly $4.50). Unemploy- 
ment is massive and chronic. There 
is no relief. 

Resistance at the grass roots grows. 
The oil workers syndicate (illegal but 
powerful) has as one of its slogans: 
“Not a drop of oil for war.” Working 
illegally, canvassers have gathered 
35,000 signatures on peace petitions. 
There are three printed resistance 
papers, at least 30 others mimeo- 
graphed, all circulated and sold though 
mere possession of one is grounds for 
long imprisonment. For 12 days in May, 
1950, the oil workers struck, faced 
bloody repression. They may soon strike 
again—and win broader support. 


THE SCREW TIGHTENS: In that set- 
ting on Columbus Day (called by Latins 
the Day of the Race) came news of a 
plot. Police found bombs at the Caracas 
airport, radios at alleged hideaways. 

roundups, announcing 


ey spurred 
4 t hundreds were jailed. 
ommunists and Accion Democra- 


tistas (who in 1945 formed the short- 
lived constitutional government) had 
long disclaimed the tactic of the quick 
putsch. Genuine or. not, the plot fol- 


BLOODY HARLAN OVER AGAIN 





By Lawrence Emery 


ACK IN THE THIRTIES Harlan 
County, Ky., was known as “Bloody 
Harlan.” Coal mine owners and the 
law had entered into a conspiracy to 
overthrow the United Mine Workers 
by force and violence. They were 


Ay 


stopped only when aroused public 
opinion forced a Senate investigation 
and prosecution under the Wagner 
Act (now superseded by the Taft- 
Hartley Act) of 53 Harlan coal com- 
panies, their executives and a number 
of deputy sheriffs. Since then Harlan 
has been solidly organized and at 
peace. 

But during World War II 40 new 
mines were opened in adjoining Clay 
and Leslie counties, have operated 
ever since with non-union labor, con- 
sistently undersell unionized mines by 
about $1 a ton. Last May the UMW 
began an organizing drive there and 
found that the operators had learned 
nothing from Bloody Harlan’s story. 

Organizers discovered that most of 
the mines had hired gunmen; the 
sheriff of one county owned a coal 
mine; the county judge owned a 
trucking firm with a contract for 
hauling coal. They told the sheriff 
they planned a peaceful organizing 
campaign, were warned they’d “better 
bring an army of men because a dozen 





Mine owners use TNT and guns 
on UMW organizers in Kentucky 


Or more would be killed.” They went 
ahead—without the army. 


TNT AND THUGGERY: On the sec-- 


ond day Farmer Napier, a UMW rep- 
resentative who has lived in Leslie 
County for 51 years, was dragged from 
his car, beaten, hustled to jail. Arrest 
of nine other UMW representatives on 
charges of trespass and breach of 
peace followed. Two automobiles were 
dynamited. The home of a local union 
secretary in Clay County was ma- 
chine-gunned. Dynamite charges were 
found near the homes of several union 
miners; 250 men who joined the union 
were fired. 

The UMW called for a demonstra- 
tion on the court house lawn of Hyden, 
Leslie County seat, July 28. Mine own- 
ers’ agents spent the whole previous 
night parking trucks in every avail- 
able parking space in town. On every 
tipple in the region appeared a warn- 
ing: 

Attention, women and children, please 

stay out of Hyden Saturday, trouble tis 

expected, 

Proprietors of every store, restau- 
rant and place of business in town 
were advised to close their places 
Saturday and to leave town; all but 
one did so. But.more than 4,000 coal 
miners swept into town for the biggest 
rally ever seen in the region. 


INTO THE COURTS: Two more vic- 
tories came. The nine arrested UMW 
representatives were acquitted by a 
jury; a special grand jury indicted 
two deputy sheriffs for the beating 
given Napier. 

But the violence got worse. To halt 
it the UMW on Sept. 11 filed in a fed- 
eral court in Frankfort, Ky., a suit to 
restrain the operators and asking 
$2,000,000 in damages. The suit named 


40 coal companies and 42 officials, 
charged that organizers and unionists 
had been 

... intimidated, assaulted, trailed, threat- 

ened, and forced to leave Clay and Leslie 

counties in fear for their lives, 

A week after the suit was filed a 
store in Hyden was blasted by gunfire; 
its glass front was shattered and its 
merchandise considerably damaged. 
It was owned by Curt Duff, who had 
been the foreman of both the jury 
that acquitted the UMW representa- 
tives and the grand jury that indicted 
the deputy sheriffs. 


FIRE AND AMBUSH: Early this 
month'two union halls were destroyed. 
At Wooten in Leslie County the hall 
was blasted by dynamite; at Allais in 
Perry County, where Leslie County 
miners met for greater safety, the 
hall was burned. In Hyden a motion 
picture theater and a garage were 
riddled with shotgun slugs; both were 
owned by a man who also owned a 
store where UMW organizers traded. 


Then, on Oct. 9, two UMW organ- 
izers were trapped and ambushed. 
They responded to a fake phone call 
luring them to Stinnett, 12 miles from 
Hyden. When they arrived, they left 
their car to enter a store. As they 
stepped out of it, the car was drilled 
by a machine-gun; neither man was 
injured. 


In Washington UMW president 





John L. Lewis angrily demanded a 
“complete annd thorough investiga- 
tion” by Kentucky’s Gov. Lawrence 
Wetherby. The governor promised to 
send state police for a look. 


The organizing campaign goes on. 





lowed closely on the Argentine outbreak 
which came in handy for Juan Peron 
to subdue his enemies, rally his waning 
supporters. In Venezuela the plot served 
as well as any other excuse for mass 
jailings. The government’s support, 
outside of the army and police, was too 
frail to be rallied by any expedient. 
The N.Y. Times complained not of the 
petroleum dictatorship but of the “un- 
settled state of affairs” and added: 


This is not a pleasant thought in the 
case of Venezuela, which is the second 


largest producer of oil in the world and by 
far the largest exporter. 
a 





OREGON 


The Jordan case: 
19 yrs. of injustice 


N JUNE 3, 1932, dining car steward 

F. T. Sullivan was badly beaten 
while his train was on a siding in 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Next day Theodore 
Jordan Jr., 26, a Negro, was arrested 
and charged with the assault. Twenty 
days later Sullivan died; the charge 
became murder. 

Six months later Jordan went to trial 
before an all-white jury in a jimcrow 
atmosphere without adequate counsel. 

The State Supreme Court later took 
note of improper conduct of the trial, 
which lasted five days. In court Jordan 
repudiated a confession which he 
charged had been obtained by force. 
He had been beaten, he said, into sign- 
ing seven different ones before the 


rosecution got a “satisfactory” one. 
p 


The district attorney said there had 
been only two confessions, but a rail- 
road detective testified there were 
“several.” The state paraded 41 wit- 
nesses through the stand to spin a web 
of circumstantial evidence. Jordan had 
no witnesses to prove his alibi; his at- 
torneys presented no real defense case. 


“SOME PREJUDICE”: Jordan was 
sentenced to hang. But the Intl. Labor 





Defense, forerunner of the present Civil 
Rights Congress, appealed the convic- 
tion, organized a protest campaign. The 
State Supreme Court criticized the con- 
duct of the trial, but refused to order 
a new one. Public opinion was so 
aroused that Gov. Julius Meier appoint- 
ed a three-man committee to investi- 
gate the case. It reported: 

We think that there was some prejudice 
against the defendant because he is a 
Negro and that this had a tendency to 
prevent a fair and impartial prosecution 
and consideration of his case. 


The committee recommended com- 





mutation to a life sentence; in 1934 the 
governor so ordered. 


For 19 years a few persons have kept 
on working for Jordan’s freedom. Last 
week the case was wide open again: in 
Chicago Mrs. Alice Gilbert Borden had 
signed an affidavit swearing that her 
late husband, Sears Gilbert, who was 
a witness against Jordan, had confessed 
to her before he died that he killed 
Sullivan, 


Gov. Douglas McKay has turned the 
affidavit over to the Oregon Pardon 
and Parole Board for recommendation. 
A Committee to Free Theodore Jordan 
(Rev. D. E. Kimbrough, 203 N. E. 
Graham, Portland), the Oregon Pro- 
gressive Party (322 Davis Bldg., Port- 
land 4) and many another organization 
in the Northwest last week were urging 
Gov. McKay to grant an immediate un- 
conditional pardon, called on progres- 
sives everywhere to do likewise. 





The Kingdom of God? 


Correspondent reporting from Mao’s 
New China says the Chinese don’t 
bother to lock their houses any more. 
This is about the best news I have 
ever heard. Some of us—a FEW OF 
US—preaching from our pulpits, for 
many long years, forecast that when 
the Kingdom of God had come, locks 
and keys would be discarded. If the 
report from China be true—and I be- 
lieve it is—then the Kingdom of God 
has come very near to New China. 

Rev. C. P. Bradley 
in “United People” 
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FILM FORUM of CHICAGO 
presents 
Movies every Friday, 8:15 p.m. 
Nov. 2: Under Sunny Skies 
& Time In The Sun 
People’s Aud, 2457 W. Chicago 
Admission 60c¢ 
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SID ROSEN 
Hayes Jewelry 


Houston 
(at Kelly Rd.) 


Credit Terms 
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VE 9-6960 Per Day: $8.50 








oe JACK SCHWARTZ Serre 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


e CULTURAL PROGRAMS © ENTERTAINMENT 
Per Week: $45 & $50 


Spec. low rate for group of 10 
LA 6-1222-0819 501 Monmouth Av; 
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Campus censorship 
stirs Ohio State U. 


AST JULY Dr. Harold O. Rugg, 
national authority on education and 
professor emeritus at Columbia Teach- 
ers College, spoke on the campus of 
Ohio State. Two Ohio newspapers pro- 
tested his appearance; one called him 
a “radical socialist.” When the school’s 
board of trustees—which includes GOP 
Sen. John W. Bricker—met early” in 
September, it apologized for having 
allowed a “propagandist” to speak, an- 
nounced the university could not be 
“an agency of un-American propa- 
ganda,” decided all future campus 
speakers must be approved by President 
Howard L. Bevis. 

Early this month the campus chapter 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation in- 
vited Dr. Cecil Hinshaw, noted Quaker 
and former president of William Penn 





Drawing by Blashko 


College in Iowa, to speak. He was 
banned by the President’s office; no 
reason was given. The gag kicked up 
a storm that is still raging. Three- 
fourths of the 200 professors of the Col- 
lege of Education signed a resolution 
opposing the screening order. A repre- 
sentative committee of the university’s 
entire faculty followed suit. 


“RULE BY FEAR”: Student groups 
protested; the Lantern, university daily, 
criticized the ruling. Several leading 
Ohio newspapers editorialized against 
it. Ohio Methodist Bishop Hazen G. 


Werner called it a step “in the direction 
of rule by fear rather than by faith.” 
Catholic Bishop Michael J. Ready of 
Columbus said: 
“I’d even be willing that Marx be invited 
to speak at the university.” 

Others who protested were Rabbi 
Jerome Folkman; several leading Pro- 
testant pastors; the executive secretary 
of the Franklin County Council of 
Churches; Dr. Norman P. Auburn, 
president of the University of Akron; 
Ohio CIO Council. The Ohio State U. 
Fellowship of Reconcilation arranged 
an off-campus meeting at which Dr. 
Hinshaw spoke. 


BEWARE OF PERSIA: But the uni- 
versity’s gag rule spread. The Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts banned talks by 
Louis Untermeyer, for 50 years a celeb- 
rated poet, and Dr. Arthur Upham 
Pope, authority on Persian art. Reason: 

“. . . partially because of their connec- 
tions with Communist organizations.” 

On Oct. 15 the university board of 
trustees met again, decided to stand 
pat on its gag rule as a “protective 
measure”: 

The facilities of the university will not 
be made available to known Communists or 
members of other groups who seek to un- 
dermine basic liberties of America. 


But the trustees insisted that the 
university 


-.. encourage the fullest academic free- 
dom consistent with national security. 


CENSORSHIP IN CHICAGO: There 
was trouble on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, too. The adminis- 
tration fired the editor of the student 
newspaper, the Maroon, because he at- 
tended the World Youth Festival in 
Berlin. Publication was suspended until 
a new editor could be found. For a time 
the staff defied the order, planned to 
publish “underground.” But last week 
it bowed to the edict, went looking for 
a new editor. 


New civil liberties 


committee is formed 


For YEARS the Civil Rights Congress 

has carried a disproportionate. bur- 
den in defense of freedom for Ameri- 
cans; last week help was in the offing. 
From Lawrenceville, N. J., came the an- 
nouncement of a new Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee headed by Prof. 
Paul Lehman of Princeton Theological 
Seminary as acting chairman and 
James Imbrie, Progressive Party leader, 


A REPORT ON LAWRENCE, MASS. 





By Marjorie Balfour 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 

HIS IS JUST A VOICE out of the 

wilderness. I say wilderness be- 
cause unemployment and fear, to- 
gether with rising food costs and 
rents, prey upon the workers of this 
city. Yet the kept press reveals not a 
word of this to the “outside world”: 
unemployment is a thing of the past; 
we are having a war boom! 

Today in Lawrence unemployment 
is the highest in two years. It is hard 
to get exact figures from the news- 
papers, but some weeks ago the U.S. 
Employment Service admitted 19,000 
claims had been filed. (The population 
of Lawrence is 84,000.) This figure does 
not include workers who have ex- 
hausted their claims and have not 





returned to work. The Wood Mill 
(American Woolen Co.) workers are 
now on. a four-day week; many work- 
ers have been laid off indefinitely. 
HEADING SOUTH: From an article 
buried in the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
comes the news that the sister city 
of Lowell is also hit by unemployment. 
Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R-Mass.) 
has appealed for federal help in 
securing government textile orders. 
Lawrence workers are worried over 
the possible loss of the huge Wood 
Mill to the South. The company has 
bought extensive property in North 





A boom — in unemployment 


Carolina and plans to equip it with 
machinery from jts Lawrence mills. 
Pacific Mills have been moving ma- 
chinery south for some time now and 
even supervisory personnel are un- 
certain about their jobs. 


THE BOOSTER SHOTS: The only 
solution the leaders of the textile 
unions, AFL and CIO, can offer is fo 
workers to buckle down and make 
profits for the bosses so the mills 
“won’t have to go south.” Some work- 
ers have been sold on this theory, 
thanks to the vigorous campaign of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. Once 
a week for several months a full-page 
ad, inserted by the C. of C., appeared 
in the Eagle-Tribune depicting the 
wonders and resources of Lawrence. 
It emphasizes that “this is your com- 
munity” and “good citizens would 
never knowingly indulge in an activity 
to hurt the welfare of the community.” 

All this is by way of winning the 
workers to more speed-up and wage 
cuts. “We must keep the mills here at 
all costs” is the line adopted by labor 
and civic leaders. 

This seems to be a discouraging pic- 
ture, but the rank-and-file workers in 
both unions are getting wise. They 
seem to lack direction, however, and 
tend to rely too much on the ability 
of City Hall politicians to keep the 
mills here. 


Marjorie Balfour, mother, housewife, 
taxi driver’s helpmate, is one of the 
reasons why the GUARDIAN carries 
regional news other papers cannot or 
won't print. How about letting us have 
a similar report on YOUR community? 

Editor 








as acting secretary. Founders were 
more than 150 leading citizens from 
39 states; a third are clergymen. The 
others are educators, artists, writers, 
professionals. The committee’s purpose: 


To help mobilize public opinion... in 
support of the traditional American con- 
stitutional guarantees of civil liberties, and 
to render such ald as it can to victims of 
current abridgement of these liberties in 
politics, education and the professions. 


It cited these as examples of cases it 
would concern itself with: 


The arrests under the Smith Act, as In 
the Communist cases; denials of passports 


and the right to travel, as in the case of 
Prof. John K. Fairbank; loyalty discharges, 







law prosecutions, as in the recent indi 

ments ef Prof. Dirk Struik of Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology and Harry E, 

Winner, Massachusetts businessman. 

The new committee said it would not 
compete with existing organizat‘ons, 
but 

hopes to be able to move with dispatch in 


situations where these organizations are 
unable or unwilling to act. 


The CRE welcomed the new commit- 
tee, urged full support for it. 


as in the case of the Trotskyist legle 
veteran, James Kutcher; and state in 
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December 13, 14, 15 and 16 
St. Nicholas Arena, New York City 


sponsored by the American Labor Party 
New York’s Progressive Party 


ANNUAL LABOR BAZAAR 
39 Union Squcre West, N. Y. C. 
ORegon 5-9068 


PROCEEDS: to fight anti-semitism, jim crow, and all 
forms of discrimination. 
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& SONS TRUCKING CORP 
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to engineering specifications. 
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original art and decorating. 


Estimates, advice gladly given. 
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Cameras Projectors 
City Camera Exchange 


11 John St., N.Y.C. - 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 


Guardian Readers 
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GUARDIAN readers 








Contemporary Furniture ? 
at sensible prices 
Oct. Speciol—SOFA—$129.95 8 


Foam rubber & iron constructio 
Other items at creat savines 


MASON FURNITURE CO: 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside 8111 
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Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
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Six differing silk-screen cards in rich 
colors by William Gropper (sample de- 
sign above) and Hugo Gellert (be- 
low). Postpaid with envelopes § for $1 












(above) COLORED BLOCK WAGON. 
Contains 42 blocks, red, yellow, blue; 
waxed in sturdy pull-wagon. Regularly 
$5. Our price, postpaid $4 


Hii 


(left) LACING SHOES. For ages 2-5. 
Figures pop through holes, can be re- 
trieved by unlacing shoe. Regularly $3.50. 
Our price, postpaid ......... -$2.80 































«-. And on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


Luke It, t@ 


BABY PUSH. For 112 to 3 year olds. 
take-apart and put-together feature 
makes it many toys in one. Regularly 
$2.50. Our price, postpaid 









Muralist Anton Refregier has made h 
personal holiday woodcut design (above 
available exclusively to the GUAR 





DIAN for this season. The 11”x6” car 
folds attractively, with “Seasons Greet 
ings” and the above message visible c¢ 
In three colors, wi 


10 for $ 


the folded card. 
envelopes 





- 





Portable “Hickory” 
Infra Red Broiler 


Hi-speed, family-size oven-broiler, 17” 
wide, 12” deep, 9” high. Steaks, chops 
charcoal-broiled in 7 minutes. Cooks @ 





CHRISTMAS TREE BRILLIANTS. 
Brand new, cute as a_ button! 
Grand for kids. Doubly. enjoyable: 
first as a greeting card, then as a 

ique tree or t. 18 for $1. 





Every American Home 
owes itself a copy of the world- 
famous Rockwell Kent SHAKESPEARE, 
a 1,527-page, 8"x10” volume with 40 


chicken. 
hinged 


whole 
chrome, 


triple 
three 


Heavy gauge, 
tray handle; 











control AC-DC. Sold on television for incomparable Rockwell Kent illustra- NAL IMPERIAL LUSTRE. _ Brilliantly 
$29.95. Our price ........ $18.95 tions. The text is: the Cambridge SENSATIO e colored, highly imaginative, de- 
- as , Edition with the Temple Notes, and lightful for young and old; will 
Speedos" infra red broiler, equol a preface by Christopher Morley. Pres-a -lite win the place of honor on your 
capacity, lighter gauge, all chrome The very finest of gifts, postpoid, 


neighbor's mantle. 16 for $1. 


for only Hands you lighted cigarette while you 


finish. A rare bargain at... $14.95 $3.95 
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- drive. Specify walnut, maroon, forest 
4 . a green bakelite. Postpaid ..... $6.95 
t imported linens — immediate delivery, postpaid - 
_ Size Keg. Price Our Price 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION: 
1. White with colored border* $4054 $5.00 $4.00 
2 2. White with colored border* 56X68 6.00 5.00 
° 3. White with colored border* 5AKB2 7.00 6.00 
6. White on white 56x68 6.75 5.00 
ad *Floral borders in lovely shades of blue, orchid, peach, pink. 
(In specifying colored border, give 1st, 2nd, 3rd choice) TREE O’ GOLD. Richly designed 
’ . panes ounene ies in én assortment for family remem- 
. "each, red or blue 5GKSG 6. 5. ° 
8. Gold, blue, green or brown 56x68 7.50 6.00 brances; some formal, — dec- 
> 9. Green, gold or blue $4x83 11.00 8.00 orative, all tasteful, with warm, 
10. Peach, pink or purple 69x83 14.00 9.00 friendly greetings inside. 16 for $1. : 
11. Peach only (very limited supply) F272 12.00. 8.00 
WHITE WITH BLUE BORDER Also still available: ETCHTONE FINE ARTS DELUXE. For all ages 
a. Closely woven pure linen from select ous! % and tastes. Large, imaginative, 
omnes aon wenn white on ed floral bial én (previously shown) 20 tor $1 designed with plastics, pillow-puffs 
an ora ue border w napkins a6) ai 5.75 ———$—$ $e ; 
Additional napkins oan and tasteful embossing. 21 for $1. 
b. Same as (a) with 6 napkins GOAK3 14.00 9.75 
12. White damask floral design with 6 large wld’ 
napkins—limited quantity 69x83 19.00 16.00 Child s Rocker : N 
- 13. Same as No. 12, with 12 napkins 69100 29.50 22.50 Upholstered in long-lasting, easy to 
15. Kitchen towels, colored border 18x34 $7.50 per 40z. clean Bolta-Flex plastic in red or blue. Y 
- FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA: “No-Sag” springs. Birch and maple. L 
Pure linen peasantcraft cloths, open work, in white, light cream, Usual 15. our price ...... For the men in your life: “Stockin 
light blue, gold, green or rose. Specify ist, 2nd, 3rd choice. erictalitan ° $11.25 1! ” th ill 7 r} Oo 
7. with 4 napkins 36x36 $4.00 $3.50 toms” thet will moke you remembered = ny 
18. with 6 napkins 52x70 9.00 7.00 every a.m. and at 5 o'clock shadow 
19. with 8 napkins 58x78 14.00 13.00 time, too. $1 a box—or five individually S 
2@. with 8 napkins G1x81 17.00 14.00 ite. 2 
21. with 8 napkins 60x90 17.00 15.00 omt-weagped Dents of 2 deuble-cige 51 Gauge 15 Denier $1 
2%. with 12 napkins 64x104 20.00 18.00 blades each PLUS an extra box for me > gta aieilaale. 
: xtra Lon 
WHITE DAMASK FLORAL DESIGN HEMSTITCHED: GE, PRIE -- 01 «Heap + B08 nde Ported $1.25 
23. with 6 napkins 52x70 13.00 10.00 Prefer Kanco’s year’s supply (130 : ; 
24. with 8 napkins 60x90 18.00 15.00 blades)? $2 @ bo : oe. 4 Business Sheer 
= 26. with 12 napkins 706x108 35.00 20.00 were VS @ SR OF OR Gut-urEgpe Salt be Kanes at , 
27. with 12 napkins 10x1260 47.50 37.50 boxes for the price of five. Postpaid. ate tn Sones of three pelts ony, 
PASTEL IN PINK, BLUE, GREY, GOLD: (Specify heavy or thin) oo ee Lek eee 
28. with 8 napkins 60180 24.00 16.50 
> ie _ FROM POLAND: GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 
* 29. Pure linen peasantcraft, floral colors 
on white ‘4x54 9.50 .00 Quantity Item Size, Color, Description Amount 
30. Same as No. 29 52x70 10.00 7.50 
31. Pure white damask floral design, 8 napking 64x84 15.00 12.75 
= Lovely handcrafted cottons from New China 
7 35. Mosaic, open work, hand embrolderea 
bridge sets, striking colors on white, 4 ° * 
napkins—very Mmited quantity 36x36 = ue That First Bike 
36. Hand applique on white, 4 napkins 36x36 5. \ .4. h tube steel 2 : f 2 
4 37. Luncheon size, same as No. 36, 6 napkins 45x45 8.50 6.50 For br ond 2 py: od ~ 8” Please specify 2nd choice in colors or finishes 
q 38. Hand applique on white, 6 napkins 45x45 8.50 6.5@ maroon es . ’ (N. ¥. C. buyers add 3% sales tax) TOTAL 
| 41. Madeira open work display dinner cloth, reors. Coil-spring cushion seat, chrome Pull payment must accompany all orders. Make check ad 
exquisitely designed, hand embroidered, . handle bars, all fully adjustable. m ~ rders. Make checks, money orders pa 
4 scalloped edges, 12 napkins, white, ecra T2xi0e $2.00 a3 eo “$19.95 up. Immediote de. ,20!¢ to GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges collect un 
42. Same as No. 41. 8 napkins 64x86 25.00 20.00 Regularly $19. P. less otherwise stated. Order of $5 oor over will entitle you to fre 
“ 43. Lace display cloths, exquisite design, livery, postpaid ..... ee eerenes -$1 5 copy of Sidney Margolius’ book “The Consumer’s Guide To Better Buying 
- hand crocheted, ecru. Also suitable fer . 
* bedspread 712x108 40.00 25.00 Simi 
( 4. Same as No, P tt de a iin 60x90 poe 4 Pye Build the GUARDIAN— SPSS ERS SHEE SES HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HHH HERE ee . eeeeeee 
° e. or No, / é 
1 45. Three scarves to matc the Peace Paper 





Please order by number. 
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Without magnolias 
— story of U.S. Negroes 


By James Aronson 

yr A SENSE, the Negro ghettos 

which infest our jimcrow 
America have created a vast 
mental ghetto for white Ameri- 
cans—a mental ghetto whose 
walls shut out knowledge and 
understanding of how Negroes 
think, feel and do, especially 
among themselves, and espe- 
cially about whites. There have 
been splendid and reasonably 
successful (in their reception) 
attempts to break down the 
walls—by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
and by Langston Hughes, to 
name only two. It is, it seems, 
a job in which Negroes must 
show the way, for only they 
know. completely how to do it. 

Now another Negro author 
has aimed a blockbuster at the 
walls. He is Lloyd L. Brown, an 
associate editor of the monthly 
Masses & Mainstream, and: his 
first novel is Iron City, a book 
without magnolias—not even 
decaying magnolias. In fact, for 
all its tenderness and sensiti- 
vity, there. are few flowers of 
any sort in Iron City because 
its entire action—except for 
flashbacks—takes place behind 
prison walls. 
THE PEOPLE LIVE: The 
frame of the story is the at- 
tempt by a group of Negro 
political prisoners — convicted 
of conspiring to overthrow the 
government in the period just 
before we got into World War 
II—to obtain justice for an- 





LLOYD L. BROWN | 
A book with hope 


other Negro prisoner awaiting 
execution on a framed-up mur- 
der charge. The political pris- 
oners are Communists. 

But the heart of the book is 
not the plot but the people, and 
this is where Brown is at his 
best. He has created some 
striking figures. He knows his 
people, their talk, hopes, bit- 
terness, frustrations and joys, 
and he reproduces them with 
the art of realism. 

Despite the bitterness it con- 
tains, Iron City is not a bitter 
book; it is an honest, unembar- 
rassed, moving story with some 
beautiful writing that gives 


promise of even better books 
ahead for Brown. One of the 
best sections is the bittersweet 
history of one of the Commu- 
nists, a railroad fireman who 
dreamed of being an engineer 
—but the jimcrow union said 
no. This is Isaac Zachary on 
the home run, thinking of his 
wife: 
© Annie Mae, Annie Mae... 
eight more minutes to Renfrew, 
then it’s East Point, Chicka 
saw, Acropolis, Seminola, Alcorn, 
Sharpesville and Ellamar — one 
hour and thirty-two minutes ana 
Vil be home! O honey lamb!— 
the whistle spilled his happiness 
over the jack-pine forest, flashing 
blue in the moonlight, and the 
pounding of the drivers was his 
heart just a-reeling, was his heart 
just a-racking, was his pn just 
a-racing ... wh 
Vm a-coming through ona home 
to Annie Mae! 


BACKGROUND OF IDEAS: 
The weakest points of the book 
are the failure to make the 
political ideas of the Commu- 
nists come to life and the too- 
hurried resolution of the fight 
to save the framed man. Per- 
haps it is a compliment to the 
unflagging pace of the book to 
say that Brown should have 
extended his 255 pages by an- 
other hundred and filled in the 
background of ideas as he has 
done with his human material. 

But this is essentially a book 
about people—people with dark 
skins. It is recommended with- 
out reservation to people whose 
skins are not dark. There is 
much to learn from it. 


IRON CITY by Lloyd L. Brown, 
Masses & Mainstream, 832 
Broadway, N. Y. 3, N.Y., 255 
pp. Cloth, $3. Paper, $1.50. 








CALENDAR 


New York 


STILL TIME! A few good seats left 
for the GUARDIAN, Theater Party 
“Paint Your Wagon.” Friday, Nov. 
2nd. Orch. $9; Mezz. $9, $8 & $7. 
WOrth 4-1750 or write us 17 Mur- 
ray Street, New York City 7. 


ART EXHIBIT & SALE 
100 Prominent American Artists 
SONIA SADRON STUDIOS 
939 Eighth Av. (near 55th St.) 
PREVIEW: Fri., Oct. 26, 8 to 11 p.m. 
SALE: Sat. & Sun., Oct 27 & 28, 
noon to 11 p.m. 
BENEFIT: Voice of Freedom Comm, 
PUBLIC INVITED 











Los Angeles 


TODAY’S NEWS ANALYZED with 
discussion in Town Meeting tradi- 
tion. MARTIN HALL every Monday 
night at ASP Council, 7410 Sunset, 
8 pm. GR 4188. Donation: 60c, 


CELEBRATE ARMISTICE DAY — 
Sat. eve., Nov 10, Embassy Audi- 
torium, 9th & Grand. Leo Krzycki, 
guest speaker. Fraternal Songsters 
in a peace song festival. Peace Bal- 
let by ASP Dance Division. Adm. 
60c, at Room 310, 326 W. 3rd St. 
MU 1293. 


CONFERENCE CELEBRATION hon- 
oring delegates to Calif. State Con- 
ference to defeat attack against 
rights of foreign born. Pageant of 
nationalities in song and dance, 
Cakes and pastries of many nation- 
alities. Dancing. Sat. eve., Nov. 3, 
Park View Manor, 2200 W. 7th St. 
Adm: $1. Sponsored: L.A. Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born. 














Chicago 





VETS AND NON-VETS. Your jack- 
o-lantern can light the way to peace. 
Plenty of black cats but no red 
herrings at Chicago Vets for Peace 
Hallowe’en Party, Sat., Oct. 27, 8:30 
p.m. till ? Basement Apt., Lincoln 
Goldsmith, 4430 S. Drexel. Adm: $1. 


RESERVE SATURDAY, NOV. 3rd 
—HALLOWE’EN COSTUME PARTY. 
Top-notch band, side-splitting side 
shows, Chicago’s top artists to 
choose zaniest costume _ (prize 
awarded). Adm: $1. Without Ccos- 
tume,. $1.25. At FE Hall, 1110 S. 
Oakley Blvd. Tickets available at 
PP office, 166 W. Washington. RA 
6-9270. 


A LIVING WAGE FOR LIVING 
ARTISTS, a lively panel discussion 
on bread and butter problems of 








today’s artist. Sunday, Oct. 28, at 
the ASP Center, 946 No. Clark St. 
Donation: 75c. 


Philadelphia 


ON THE AIR—Every Thurs., 9:45-10 
P.m., Station WPEN, 950 on dial. 
Report to the Voters by Alice F. 
Liveright and John L. Holton, Inde- 
pendent Progressive candidates for 
Council-At-Large. 











Syracuse, N. Y. 





ATTENTION, SYRACUSE AND UP- 
STATE READERS: I. F. Stone, col- 
umnist, N.Y. Compass, will speak 
Sat., Oct. 27, 8:15 pm. Onondaga 
County War Memorial, 2nd floor as- 
sembly room. Adm: 60c, incl. tax. 
Auspices: Syracuse A.L.P. 


CLASSIFIED 


Listings in this section are 
available at 40c a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
inseftion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. Y¥. 














General 





FOR SALE OR RENT—Brick busi- 
ness building 36x22. Jefferson City, 
capital of Missouri. Hi-way location. 
Rev. Janes, 633 Vincil St., Mob- 
erly, Mo. 


COUPLE WANTED: On account of 
illness, want couple to take care 
of poultry ranch in Calif. on 
shares. Good living, progressive peo- 
ple only, any color or race. Ref: as 
to integrity. May sell on easy terms 
or trade for place in east. Write 
Box P, National Guardian. 


ELECTRIC TRAINS—$17.95 and up. 
25% savings till Nov. lst. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13th & 
14th Sts.), N. Y. C. GR 3-7819. 


FRISH TWEEDS: colorful, sturdy, 
by yard or tailored. BLANKETS & 
SHAWLS: many weights, sizes, few 
100x100. Superior quality authentic 
CLAN TARTANS; Kilts to order. 
ARAN SWEATERS. SAVE—Order di- 
rect from AVOCA HANDWEAVERS, 
Putney, Vermont (U.S. headquarters 
of Co. Wicklow, Ireland craftsmen), 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS and his, co- 
workers go on trial Nov. 1. Have 
you written Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath? Send your con- 
tributions for trial expenses to Rm. 
1224, 16 W. 29th St.,. New York 1. 














ON PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS. Special to GUARDIAN 
readers, a 20% Discount on all 33 
and 45 LP rceords. Prepaid orders 
shipped postage free. Send for free 
catalog. MAILORDER RECORD CO., 
100 N. LaSalle, Chicago 2, Ml. 


SAVE 20% 





NEW HOLIDAY CARDS FOR PEACE 
WITH UNIVERSAL APPEAL, Color- 
ful, original new designs to meet an 
even greater need than shown by 
last year’s nationwide demand. Two 
beauitful cards at 15c each, two 
more at 10c each, all complete with 
envelopes. 15c cards are 8 for $1, 
20 for $2.20, 50 for $5, 100 for $9. 
10c cards: 10 for $1, 24 for $2, 50 
for $4, 100 for $6.50. (10c selection 
includes Picasso reproduction, re- 
peated by popular request). Special 
sample offer: all four designs, 10 for 
$1. To avoid disappointment, order 
now! American Russian Institute, 
101 Post St.,‘San Francisco 8, Calif. 





RECORDS—30% off on long-playing 
records (334% rpm). Write for free 
price lists and catalogs to Musar 
Co., Box 396, Radio City Station, 
New York 19, N.Y. 





| 
What YOU Can Do For Peace 
Order a book of gummed labels, 
each of which reads as follows: 


NO MORE KOREAS! 
DEMAND EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 
THROUGH A 100% TAX ON 
ALL WAR PROFITS! 


Each label is 1% inches; they are 
put up in perforated strfps and the 
strips bound in books—100 labels to 
a book. The book covers give the 
actual figures on the growth of cor- 
poration profits as a result of war. 
The corporations—fattened by war 
contracts—are making five times as 
much profit, AFTER taxes, as dur- 
ing the last peacetime years! THEIR 
take-home pay is five times as great; 
how about yours? 


Our sons and husbands do the 
fighting—and the dying; we do the 
paying throgh inflated prices and 
ever higher taxes; meanwhile the 
corporations gorge themselves on 
the super-profits of war contracts! 


Use these gummed labels on all 
your outgoing mail—like Christmas 
seals. In that way the demand for 
a 100% tax on war profits—and 
equality of sacrifice—will spread to 
every town and village. 


Write your name and address on 
a slip of paper and send it to us 
with a one dollar bill; we will send 
you a book of labels by return mail. 
Order them for your friends—they 
make the best of all Christmas gifts! 


Independent Progressive Party 
2744 Imperial Av., San Diego 2, Cal. 
, ie sai 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
(New Customers Only) one roll of 
film FREE with each one sent in 
for processing. Sizes: 116, 120, 127, 
616, 620. 8 exp. 35c; 12 exp. 50c; 
16 exp. 65c. Jumbo size, attractive 
album. PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. 
P.O. Box G 123, New York 59, N. Y. 





FULL COLOR PRINTS, ideal for 
framing. Originally chosen for de- 
luxe artbook by Rockwell Kent. 
These fine reproductions of works 
by Rembrandt, Van Gogh, Botti- 
celli, and over 30 other masters are 
once-in-a-lifetime buy at 40 prints 
for only . $1.98, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Average size: 7x10. Check or money 
order only to P. SIEGEL, Box 40, 
Natl. Guardian, 17, Murray St., N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Books of all 
kinds from the U.S. S.R. 
1952 Subscriptions Open For All 
Soviet Newspapers and Magazines 
PRAVDA, IZVESTIA, 
NEW TIMES 


Delivered to subscribers by air- 
mail. Request Cat. “Periodica-52” 





Soviet Records, Sheet Music, 
n Handicrafts 
Request Catalogue “P-50” 
e 





Four Continent Book Corp? 
55 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 MU 8-2660 








BUY YOUR KIDDIES CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. AT BIG. SAVINGS. Spe- 
cial to Guardian readers, 50% off on 
all children’s records. Nationally ad- 
vertised brands. Write today for free 
listing. Zemel Bros., 160 Orange St., 
New Haven, Conn. 





Books 





A VITALLY IMPORTANT BOOK — 
“Eisenhower for President?” or ‘Who 
Will Get Us Out of the Messes We 
Are In? By W. G. Clugston. Order 
at any bookstore. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS—Publishers’ 
orig. $2-$5 editions, NEW, now 50c- 
85c ppd. Free Fall list. Mail or- 
ders only. 
BUDGET BOOK BAR 
200 West 34th Street, N. Y.C. 








Resorts 





VACATION TIME IS A MUST at 
Charmaine Lodge in Waupaca, Wis- 
consin. Gay informality, variety of 
sports, dleicious food. Supervised 
children’s program. Low rates, espe- 
cially for groups of 10 or more. In- 
formation & Reservations. ‘Rose Har- 
ris, 1250 N. Spaulding, Chicago 51, 
Ill. Phone: SPaulding 2-5984 (after 
5:30 p.m.) or Irene Brown. NOrmal 
7-1673 (during daytime). 





New York 





PLANNING ‘A FUND’ RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Free deliveries anywhere in 
Y. C. Call PL 3-5160. ALVIN 
UDELL, Wines- and Liquors, 26 E. 
58th St.. New York City. 
MODERN HAND-WROUGHT STERL- 
ING JEWELRY. Orig. hand painted 
scarves, ceramics, unusual  greet- 
ing cards. BILL TENDLER, 20 
Christopher St., N. ¥.C. CH 3-0204. 








MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPH- 
ING PHOTO-OFFSET MAILING 
SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service, 39 
Union Square, N.Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1. 





ATTENTION AGENTS, SALESMEN, 
DEALERS—Explain your wants in 
detail for prices, list too long to 
issue catalog. Economy Specialties, 
Hartville, Ohio. 





PIANO TUNING & REPAIRING 
ALBERT PRAGO 
Expert work guaranteed. Excellent 
references. Call MAin 65-1188, 8 
a.m. to 9 p.m, 


RENEW NOW! 


MAIL TODAY WITH $2 
to 


National Guardian 
17 Murray Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


means that your fenewai is 
past due, and your sub may 
be cut off at the end of 
this month :f you have not 
renewed by then. 


Your nameplate tells the 
month and year your sub 
expires, “10-51” means Oct., 
1951—THIS MONTH. 


A BULU’S-EYE ABOVE... 


“Steamers will sail through 
what is now desert” 

Read this fascinating article in 
NEWS from Moscow. 
In English. 

Annual -air-mail sub. $2 
For A: Lasting Peace For A 
People’s Democracy 
Oct. 12 issue contains: 

Full Stalin interview Concerning 
Atomic Weapons. Also Facts on 
Life in Spain. 

Annual air-mail sub. $3.50 
From Bucharest. In English. 

; e 
IMPORTED PUB. G& PROD. 
22 E. 17th St. New York City 3 











New York 





PRESENTING: 


Howard Fast 
John Fleming 





—— a 
Aaron Kramer 
Unity Chorus 
in 
“REBIRTH OF GERMAN CULTURE” 


First hand report by Max Kurz, 

recently returned from the World 

Youth Festival in Berlin and a 

tour of the German Democratic 
Republic. 


SUN., NOV. 4— 7:30 p.m. 
Fraternal Clubhouse 110 W. 48th St. 
Tickets: $1.20 at “German Ameri- 


can,” 130 E. 16th St., OR 4-4476; 
Bookfair; or Jefferson School. 








Let’s meet at the 
YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN CENTER 
Air-conditioned restaurant & bar 
Excellent food e@ Low prices 
(Entertainment and dancing, 
Friday & Saturddy nites.) 
FOR RENT: 

Halls for banquets, weddings, 
dances and all socials. Rooms 
for large and small meetings 
405 W. 4ist St. Phone LO 4-8356 











The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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CLIP OUT THIS BOX—AIR- 


Yenueuenenes 





